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the age of five. Further, it is generally agreed now that all the
tests are not equally satisfactory: catch-questions, for example,
test suggestibility rather than intelligence. Had Binet lived,
however, there can be no doubt that he would have continued
his constant revision of the scale, probably on the lines pur-
sued since his death by other workers.
In London Dr Cyril Burt translated the tests and modified
them to suit the case of London children, re-allocating some to
ages different from those of Binet. Other revisions were more
drastic, notably that carried out by Professor Lewis M. Terman
in America; but he also took Binet's tests as a basis for his
work. His version eliminates some of the defects enumerated
above. The Stanford revision, as it is called, contains ninety
tests : six for each year from three to ten, eight for the twelfth
year, six for the fourteenth, six for the average adult, and six
for the superior adult, along with sixteen alternative tests.
Again the ages eleven and thirteen are omitted, no doubt owing
to the varying onset of mental adolescence during the years ,
from eleven onward. Each test in the Stanford scale has an
age value: those for the years three to ten, one of two months
each; those for age twelve, three months; those for age four-
teen, four months; those for the average adult, five months;
and those for the superior adult, six months. Thus a boy of
twelve years two months old who passes all the tests for age
ten, five of the twelve-year tests, and two of the fourteen-year
tests, has a mental age of 10 years + 15 months + 8 months, or
ii years 11 months. It will be seen that, according to the
scale, the mental ages of an average adult and a superior adult
are sixteen and a half and nineteen and a half years respec-
tively.
Terman introduced many new tests, such as a test of voca-
bulary (which he regarded as very important) and the repeat-
ing of numbers backward. It is generally agreed that his
scale is a great improvement on the Binet scale in the case of
older children. For a criterion of mental defect he popularized
the use of the * intelligence quotient *; that is to say, the ratio
of the mental age to the chronological age, usually multiplied
by 100: